GOETHE S   REPUTATION   IN   ENGLAND   DURING   HIS   LIFETIME
additions, that it may almost be called original", as a note prefixed
to the ballad states) ofDer untreue Knabe, a parody of the Schauer-
balladen, from Claudine von Villa Bella. Scott says chat * * it owes any
little merit it may possess to my friend Mr. Lewis, to whom it was
sent in an extremely rude state; and who, after some material
improvements, published it in his Tales of Wonder." We shall hear
of Monk Lewis again in the summer of 1816, translating some
scenes of Faust verbally to Byron at the Villa Diodati, near
Geneva.
Even before William Taylor went to Germany, the name of
Goethe had already become famous in England, for the first trans-
lation of Werther appeared in 1779. The Sorrows of Werter: a
German Story was translated not from the German, but from a
French version, and the translator, not content with copying his
French model in the omission of such expressions as the latter con-
sidered to bear the appearance of extravagant religious sentiments,
omitted a few more on his own account, "as they might possibly
give offence in a work of this nature." By the year 1807 there were
no less than seven different translations, one other besides the first
being from the French, to say nothing of various reprints of the
individual translations. The effect of the book on the minds of its
readers was hardly less convulsive than in the country of its origin,
in spite of the utter poverty of the English versions, of one of
which Carlyle wrote that it had been "shorn of its caustic
strength", "its melancholy rendered maudlin", and "its hero re-
duced from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to the
tearful wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor". The story as known in
England was an insipid affair, and yet it is recorded that a copy of
a translation was found beneath the pillow of a young lady who
committed suicide in 1784.
In George Borrow's Lavengro there is a chapter devoted to a
discussion between an elderly man and a youth. The older man,
an admirer of the Germans, traces their philosophy to their being
great smokers and, while refuting his companion's suggestion that
their philosophy is itself all smoke, lie asserts that smoking has a
sedative effect on the nerves and enables a man to bear his sorrows